CHAPTER XXV

Stalemate in Washington

A SECOND chapter in our tale of two cities was being written in Wash-
ington this same month of February. While at Montgomery one
branch of the American-Democracy was laboring to create the new, at
the national capital, the other was rather hopelessly trying to preserve
the old. The task at Washington seemed discouragingly difficult; time
was so short, and the odds so long. There were now two forums in the
capital city. While Congress sat in the tense atmosphere of the undomed
Capitol, the Conference Convention was talking behind closed doors
atWillard's.
Virginia's invitation, strangely enough perhaps inspired, or at least
encouraged, by Senator Seward, had been answered by twenty-one
states; only seven of these were southern, for Arkansas and the seceding
states did not respond. Few prominent Democrats were present. Ex-
President Tyler and former Secretary of the Treasury Guthrie were
the best known. The majority of the persons from northern states were
Republicans. Only New York and New Jersey sent Democrats of any
prominence. In their delegations were Congressman Erastus Corning,
Green C. Bronson, ex-collector of the port of New York, Peter D,
Vroom, recently Minister to Berlin, and William C* Alexander, whom
Buchanan had almost appointed Attorney General. Most of those
present were sincere Union men, but there were two extremes. Some
radical Republicans had come, apparently determined to prevent com-
promise. Present for the same purpose, it seemed from his talk, was the
ardent Virginia secessionist James A. Seddon; yet even he was
in touch with Seward, who lately had visited him in Richmond to pro-
mote the convention.1
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